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England
Throughout most of the past century the pace and tone of secondary education in
England has continued to be set by the public schools. Their classical religious, and
aristocratic patterns were generally imitated as far as possible by grammar schools. In
the social estimation of England the public schools held high place as agencies for
training leaders in government, business, and church, while at the same time they were
increasingly criticized for their exclusive and selective character. Their hold remained
strong on the preferred civil, political, and managerial positions in England.
Despite the larger number of free places and scholarships that were being granted
in the secondary schools, class distinctions and the economic level of parents played a
large role in the selection of clientele. Pupils from the elementary schools were
constantly outclassed in the examinations for scholarships because of the largely
classical and academic character of the examinations. Character training and gentleman-
liness played a larger role in the public schools than severe intellectual training.
The Second World War brought new criticisms upon the public schools; pro-
posals were even made that they be taken over by the government. Their future role
remained uncertain for a time as genuine public secondary education expanded under
the Education Act of 1944, but they continued to play a large role, in influence if not
in numbers, so long as local autonomy and control over curriculum were left in the
hands of headmasters and private school managers. The chances were, however, that
they would never again play the exclusive and dominating role in a dualistic school
system that was their privilege for so many generations.
During the postwar period four types of secondary schools marked the educa-
tional scene in England: grammar schools, secondary modern schools, technical
schools, and comprehensive schools. The grammar schools sought to follow in large part
the lead of the public schools in stressing a liberal arts education designed to prepare
for the universities and the professions. The curriculum, highly academic in character,
emphasized foreign languages, especially Latin or Greek, along with standard subject-
matter instruction in English language and literature, mathematics, science, history,
and geography. Some attention was given to manual arts, domestic science, and
physical training.
The secondary modern schools took the place of the upper levels of the old
elementary schools. They stressed the general academic subjects in the lower forms
and then offered a more practical education appropriate to the vocational future of
students, the occupational demands of the community, and the social life of the
locality. Community or regional studies were often developed, and the later years of
the school often permitted the students to acquire direct vocational or prevocational
studies in shop and laboratory. These schools became the most popular secondary
schools in England. Technical schools have also gained somewhat since their first ^
appearance in 1905. They often claimed not to be vocational, industrial, or trade
schools, but rather to stress those sciences and technologies upon which the dominant
industries or businesses of the community rested.
Finally, in a few urban centers comprehensive schools have been established to
bring together under one roof courses representing the grammar, the modern., and the